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the extent to which our philosophy hitherto has been
impressed by the successes of science in formulating
laws which would "govern" their objects. Probably I
am here reading the state of mind of yesterday rather
than of today. Nevertheless we know it. The world-
view which ultimately forms itself in the mind so
biassed is that of a world which is rational and intel-
ligible. The view is sanguine, and naive. Hegel's world-
view, I think it is agreed, was a subtle version of this,
and if so, it was what determined his view of art. He
seemed to make the handsomest concession to realism
by offering to knowledge a kind of universal which
was not restricted to the usual abstracted aspects of
the material, but included all aspects, and was a con-
crete universal. The concreteness in Hegel's handling
was not honestly, or at any rate not fairly, defended.
It was always represented as being in process of point-
ing up and helping out the universality. He could look
at a work of art and report all its substance as almost
assimilated to a ruling "idea." But at least Hegel
seemed to distinguish what looked like two ultimate
sorts of substance there, and stated the central esthetic
problem as the problem of relating them. And his
writings about art are speculative in the sense that he
regarded the work of art not as of great intrinsic value
necessarily, but as an object-lesson or discipline in the
understanding of the world-process, and as its symbol.
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